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_ NEUROLOGY. 
It is the object of the Journal to. furnish its readers not.only, 
with the established truths. of Phrenology, but also, with that 
which claims te be true, althcugh.it may not be. established— 
when such establishment would ‘have a direct. influence. on, 
and conduce materially towards, a complete modification of 
the. science as it is now understood, We do this for the pur- 
pose of encouraging inquiry-—deeming it no crime in the idea 
that it should be new, and anxious that others should pass judg- 
ment. on all recent. developments; by their own unbi: ed 
reason. 5; solute antes 
In. previous .articles as likewise in subsequent ones will be 
facts that may. lie depefided on, as being in themselves, true, 
not compiled however with ourown inferences,ot opinions 
whether pro orcon, We, therefore, in accordance .with,a re~ 
quest from Dr, Buchanan, transfer to our pages an article from: 
the January No. of the Democratic Review, containing the 7e+ 
port of a committee appointed to-investigate the discoveries 
of .Dr...B;.,, We, npist; premise in . the. first, ie ayy oh 
from. respect, io, opt great masters—that we object to Dr,, au. 
chanan being made the superior or,even the equal in capacity 
and: comprehensivenéss of mind with Gall and, Spurzheim. 
Their fame is established ; they are recognized as having been 
VOL. v.— NO. 7. ai 
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great—very great benefactors of the human race. For the 
Dr. personally we have much respect, and we do not intend to 


the least, from his merits as an D, OF 
AY rt w discoverer; but fia unin hal ee self 
would be willing to occupy a smaller niche in the fons of 
Fame than that accorded him imthis article. Gall, in bursting 
from the fetters of the old schools and establishing the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology-which must necessarily be 
the basis of all future discoveries in mental science—has ren- 
dered his position in this department inaccessible. He is the 
Patriarch all in coming time who may systematize or perfect 
Phrepology—under the garb of Neurology, or in any other 
costume, must per-force occupy the position of children and 
look with reverence to their father. 

Again, in justice to the character of the Journal, as being 
the only periodical devoted to the cause on this side the At- 
lantic, we must express our doubts of the soundness of es- 
tablishing vast general principles in mental philosophy on so 
slight and doubtful testimony, as that deduced from the ac- 
knowledged éxtraordinary sensibility of several individuals: 
the fact of their organization being so’ peculiarly delicate as to 
cause them to‘be materially influenced by the slightest external 
circumstance, should check implicit reliance on the phenome- 
na manifested by them when under‘a course of experiments, 
more espéecially when we Know that external circumstances 
are fruitful’ Sources—even to the unimpressible of improper 
biases and decided prejudices. 

As it is not'our intention to review the Review, we. must 
elose dur remarks on its character. Those of our subscribers 
@whose desire it was to see Dr. Buchanan’s views inserted in 
ie Journal, -_ now be gratified. 


_ REPORT OF THE ‘MINUTES. 


“Quaeque ipse -vidi.” 

In ‘surveying the history of discoveries in natural science, 
one of the most peculiar facts that strike the view is the ¢ir- 
cumstance that for years, aye and even ages, preceding the de- 
velopment of some important principle, many of the leading 
phenomena had been repeatedly observed’; and when the 
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grand conclusion deduced from these_phenomena was once 
announced to the world, the result excited less astonishment 
than.the circumstance of its having been so long unperceived. 
Men of the most exalted genius would seem often to stumble 
over these, facts, and not unfrequenily to pick them up and 
handle them, and still fail to discover their most. obvious bear- 
ing. |Hence it has always occured that attempts have been 
made to rob the discoverer of his honors, however well merit- 
ed,,onthe ground that certain of the essential facts had been 
previously well known. Thus has it been with the kindred 
subject of Phrenology, whose enemies, failing in the 
effort to subvert its principles, endeavored to show that what 
wastrue in it was not new, and what was new was not true. 
And in, illustration of the circumstance just advertéed to, that 
the qyndency of natural phenomena is often by no ‘means ap- 

d.eyven by the most acute observers, it may be men- 
tioned that Gall himself once struck accidentally upon one of 
the most important facts of “Neurology” without discovering 
the general law to which it most obviously pointed. The same 
remark is applicable to the experiments without number per- 
formed during the last fifty years in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States, upon subjects put into the som- 
nambulic state by means of the Mesmeric process. — 

The earliest knowledge that we have of these discoveries 
in “Neurology” on the part of Dr. Buchanan, is, that in April, 
1841, he was giving public lectures and experiments on the 
subjéct at Little Rock, Arkansas. Weare the more particular 
in refering to. this date, as an attempt has been made ip the 
city of New York to establish a priority of claim, based upon 
expetiments made: in the latter part of the same year, But 
by this time the announcement of Dr, Buchapan’s discoveries 
had’ spread by means of the journals of the day, over the 
whole extent of our widedomain, “These experiments,” in 
the words! of their author, “occupied the whole ground of 
Phrenology ; more than doubled she number of distinct or- 
gans; and established propositions in physiology and thera- 
peutics, of much more importance than the Phrenological 
doctrines which had been thus established.”’ Instead of hast- 
ening to our Atlantic cities, in the reasonable hope that here a 
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discovéry of such magnitude would ‘be mote speedily and 
fully appreciated, Dr. Buchanan remained in the far West; 
quietly prosecuting his investigations to the end of perfecting 
his system of Neurology. So far as regards cerebral excita- 
bility, he could not but be aware that others would; by this 
process, attract the public mind, and that it would be caught 
up even for popular exhibitions; but justly considering this as 
entirely subordinate to the science he aimed to establish by this 
means, he directed his efforts solely to the accomplishment of 
the scientific end in view. 


As these discoveries embrace, in their wide range, not only 
the mental physiology of the brain, constituting Phrenology, 
but also the physiology of every corporeal organ as depend- 
ent upon special portions of the cerebral mass, it follows that 
it was necessary to substitute a new term. Were the fane- 
tions of the brain exclusively mental, the term Phrenology 
would be sufficiently comprehensive; but as its control over 
the corporeal functions is not less decided and important, the 
term Neurology, or science of the nervous substance, has been 
judiciously selected as expressive of all the phenomena com- 
prised within its wide limits. These two classes of functions, 
Dr. Buchanan distinguishes by the terms psychological and 
physiological, which are, indeed, expressive in their more 
popular acceptation; but as the phenomena of the mind, in 
our present existence, can be manifested only through cerebral 
structure, we cannot see that this class of functions is less 
physiological than the other. The double function of the 
brain, as demonstrated by Dr. Buchanan, we consider as its 
mental and corporeal physiology. 

To Dr. Buchanan is due the distinguished honor of being 
the first individual to excite the organs of the brain by 
agencies applied externally directly over them, before which 
the discoveries of Gail, Spurzheim, or Sir Charles Bell—men 
who have been justly regarded as benefactors of their race— 
dwindle into comparative tasignificance. This important dis- 
covery has given us a key to man’s nature, moral, intellectual, 
and physical; for, by this meaus, in “jmpressidle” subjects, 
have become discoverable the various cerebral organs which 
are not only connected with the phenomena of thought and 
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feeling, but, control . the corporeal functions... As man_is per- 
vaded by the imponderable and invisible fluids, which radiate 
from him naceasingly, such as the electric, galvanic, magnetic, 
and (according to Dr. Buchanan) “neurauric,” the laws of 
these he would seem also to have demonstrated. He has like- 
wise clearly established the general truths of phrenology, cor- 
rected many errors of detail, and developed the subject with 
such a degree of minuteness that it now may be said to resem- 
ble the full-grown adult as compared with the child. 


“Neurology,” says Dr. Buchanan, “while it incorporates 
the entire mass of Physiology with Phrenology, makes a revo- 
lution in the latter science. ‘Although the greater portions of 
the organs discovered by Gall and Spurzheim, have. been, in 
the main, correctly described, yet experiment has proved 
about one-third of the number to have been incorrectly un- 
derstood. : Nor does the catalogue of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
or Vimont, embrace a sufficient number of functions to ex- 
plain the diversified phenomena of human character. ; 
The number of independent functions which may thus be 
demonstrated by experiment with an adequately susceptible 


person, amounts to one hundred and sixty-six; but, for con- 


venience of instruction, I demonstrate usually not more than 
one hundred. With a subject of large brain, ell cultivated 
mind, and high susceptibil'ty, I have no doubt that even as 
many as two hundred might be shown distinctly.’’ The agent’ 
employed most generally by Dr. Buchanan to excite the vari- 
ous functions of the nervous system, is the same as that used 
in the operations termed Mesmerism or Animal Magnetism, 
viz.,the aura of the nerveus system, which is radiated and 
conducted freely from the human. hand. Instead, however, 
of putting the subject first into the Mesmeric somnambulic 
condition, which renders the phenomena that follow highly 
deceptive and inacurate, Dr. Buchanan operates upon his sub- 
ject in the waking state, free from the mental delusions which 
may be supposed to pertain to somnambulism. This impres- 
sible class, which isa very limited one, may not only have a 
portion of the brain so energetically stimulated, by the touch 
of another, as to manifest its particular function predomin- 
antly ; but the individual becomes equally excited when he 
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places his fingers on the cranial regions of the cerebral organs 
of another person. 

These characteristic and leading principles of Dr. Buchan- 
an’s system are here adverted to merely in a general way, as 
they will be again brought under notice by us, both in a sketch 
of the principles of Neurology by Dr. Buchanan himself, and 
in the diversified experiments of a committee, appointed by a 
public audience in the city of New York, for the purpose of 
investigating the pretentions of Dr. Buchanan to the claim of 
having enlarged the boundaries of anthropological seience. 


These announcements are, indeed, of a startling character, 
extraordinary to all, and to many wholly beyond credence. 
Had Dr. Buchanan lived in an earlier age of the world, when 
philosophy had not yet asserted its noble prerogative of re- 
leasing the mind from the bondage of superstition, instead of 
being regarded as a bold and original thinker and an untiring 
searcher after truth, he would have been dreaded, or perhaps 
persecuted as a necromancer casting his magic spells over the 
body and soul of his victim. But notwithstanding the wise 
in all ages, seeing the deceptions constantly practised on man- 
kind by the marvellous, have been very justly on their guard 
against easy credulity, it does not become the true philosopher 

‘of the nineteenth century to close the organs of his five ex- 
ternal senses against the intrusion of any evidence which might 
possibly disturb some favorite and long cherished system. It 
does not become the philosophic inquirer to decide precipitate- 
ly that any phenomena is too marvellous for belief. Many 
natural phenomena which were formerly regarded with super- 
stitious awe, as, for instance, the Spectre of Brocken, which 
consisted of a gigantic image of man delineated on the sky,— 
the fact of troops performing their evolutions on the surface of 
a lake, or on the face of an inaccessible precipice,—or the 
equally extraordinary phantasm of a ship’s being seen in the 
air, in the solitude of the ocean’s waste; notwithstanding no 
vessel was within reach of the eye,—are all now satisfactorily 
explained by the unequal refractive powers of the atmosphere, 
arising from its variable temperature. “It is impossible,’ says 
Dr. Brewster, “to study these phenomena without being im- 
pressed with the conviction that nature is full of the marvel- 
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lous, and that the progress of science, and the, diffusion of 
knowledge, are alone capable of dispelling the fears which 
her wonders must necessarily excite, even in enlightened 
minds,”? 

In like manner, to those unaware that each mental faculty 
has its distinet organ in the brain, the proposition, that these 
emotions or faculties may be excited at will, as when we call 
forth the different notes of a musical instrument, is so, startling 
as to be beyond credibility ; but. to the mind of the, phrenolo- 
gist, who has been wont to contemplate the great truths of his 
science, the announcement of such results offers no violenee. 
This field of scientific research, which, offers a harvest rich in 
new and valuable: facts, is open to every laborer; and we find 
accordingly, that it has been already entered, upon, by 7 many 
philosophical inquirers, We, as well as many others, have 
witnessed. repeated experimental verifications ,of the, excite- 
ment of the separate organs of the brain, thus calling forth, in 


an intense degree, their natural language and action. Although 


the number of those having brains thus excitable, is compar- 
atively small, yet in every, society of a few hundred indi- 
viduals, there will be found some subjects impressible in a 
greater or lessdegree. To those in whom scepticism is a pre- 
dominant organ, we would seriously recommend the perusal 
of the following lines ‘written by Galileo to Kepler, whiah are 
not'the worse for having been oft quoted: 

“Here, at Padua, is the principal professor of philosophy, 
tohom I have repeatedly and wrgently requested to look at 
the moon and planets through my glasses, which he’ “perti- 
naciously refuses to do.”’ 

We ‘would now proceed to illustrate the general’ subject Of 
Nevkotoey, by bringing before the reader certain portions of 
a report on experimental investigations, published’ in| the 
“Evening Post” of the 6th December, entitled— 

“Minutes of the Proceedings of a Committee appointed by 
the public audiencé attending the lectures of Dr, Buchanan 
to ‘superintend experiments relating to ‘ Neurology, and’ t 
prepare experiments suitable for public exhibition.” P 


The ,committee met/on the 4th and 5th of, November, and 
spent several hours each day in the performance of a variety 
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of experiments, but as a general impression prevailed that the 
résults éxhibited’ were not, on the while, ‘ofa character ‘so 
‘gnarked ‘and tmequivocal as to be very satisfactory, Dr. Bu- 
chanan stated that he had relied on the expectation that sone 
‘nipressible ‘subjects would be brought to ‘the miceting 
“by members of the committee, but that there had not been any 
of a character other than very imperfect and doubtful. He 
suggusted that a sub-committee should be appointed, who 
could witness experiments in greater privacy upon some sub- 
jects who might be found unwilling to appear before so large a 
number as the general committee, and who would also be able 
to bestow more time on the investigation of the ‘subject than 
could be done by the larger number. This’ suggestion being 
adopted, the following gentlemen were appointed as that sub- 
committee:—Rev. Henry W. Bellows, Messrs. William C. 
Bryant, and John L. O’Sullivan, and Dr. Samuel Forry. ‘The 
‘first-named of these gentlemen was prevented by abserice 
‘from the city from being present at the greater part of the ex- 
periments made, and from participating in the report. 

We will present in the first place, the conclusions of this 

‘sub-committee: 
“ Report of the Sub-Committee. 

“ The sub-committee, appointed to witness private experi- 
ments by Dr. Buchanan, beg leave to report, to the committee 
from which their appointment emenated, that they have held 
meetings, of which an account.is given in their minutes. sub- 
joined. , Their object. has been to give to the subject, an atten- 
tion, at the same time cautious and-candid, and to present a 
‘simple statement of their observations, to serve a basis for,the 
deductions of others, rather than of any positive conclusions 
of, their. own, as to the correctness of those views and opinions 
to which Dr. Buchanan, has given the name of the science of 
‘Neurology,’ as discovered and developed by him. 

“For the sake of rendering more intelligible the bearing of 
the facts and appearances observed, upon those principles pro- 
pounded by Dr. Buchanan, of which they are presented as 
illustrations and evidences, the sub-committee present also a 
brief and genéral statement of the outlines of Dr. Buchanan’ s 
system, as furnished by himself, at their request. “ 
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“In justice to Dr. Buchanan, they at the same time feel 
bound to” @eélare the highly favorable manner in which, 
throughout all the intercourse growing out of this investigation, 
they have beén impressed by the evident intelligence, sinceri- 
ty, and earnestness of convictions, and truthfulness of conduct 
and deportment, strongly characterizing that gentleman ;' and 
that'théy are fully satisfied of the honorable motives prompt- 
ing his present devotion to these investigations, in the sole 
spirit of & student of science, a pursuer of truth, and a friend 
of his race. They will ‘also add that, feeling every reason to 
believe in the good faith and veracity of the subjects of these 
experiments—independent of those experiments which were, 
in themselves, of a nature to preclude description—they deem 
it their duty, in view of the extraordinary facts they have 
witnessed, to say that, although they have obtained a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the system of Dr. Buchanan, and have 
been prevented by the pressure of their other avocations from 
bestowing on the subject as much time as would have. been 
desirable to themselves; they have had sufficient evidence.to 
satisfy them that.Dr. Buchanan’s views have a rational, ex- 
perimental foundation, and that the subject opens a field of in- 
vestigation second to, no other in immediate; interest, and in 
promise of important future results to science-and humanity. 


“The different members of the sub-committee have not all 
been present at all the meetings described in their minutes. 
Some of them have, however, in private, on other occasions 
than those here referred to, witnessed other similar experi- 
ments, of the most interesting and satisfactory character, 
which are not here described, because not witnessed by them 
collectively, in that capacity in which alone they have to make 
the présent* report. ‘The’ absence of Mr. Bellows from the 
city, at the tie of submitting this report, renders it necessary 
to forego the advantage of his participation in it. The minutes 
were prepared by Dr. Forry, from notes taken at the time of 
the various expériments. ‘The papers appended ‘to this report 
are a brief and general statement, by Dr. Buchanan, of thé 
outlines of his system or science of ‘Neurology,’ and the 
minutes of the proceedings of the sub-committee. 
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“All of which is respectfully submitted. 
“Wa, C. Bryant, 
“J, L. O’Suniivan, 
“SamvgE. Foray, M. D.’’ 

Every reader must determine for himself the degree of con- 
fidence to which the statements of this committee are entitled. 
The name of one of its members is already classical in the 
English language; Dr. Forry’s recent exeellent work on the 
Climate and Endemic Influences of the United States has 
given him, though a young man, an honorable place among 
the scientific observers and writers of the day ; while, how- 
ever otherwise obscure, the remaining name is not unknown 
to the readers of the Review, through which he has the honor: 
monthly, of coming into a relation with them, grateful on the 
one side, and not unfriendly, it is hoped, on the other. 

The following outlines of the principles of Neurology, by 
Dr: Buchanan himself, will, in connection with the remarks 
already made, afford the reader at least some general idea of 
the subject : 

“Gentlemen —As you desire from me a sketch of the princi- 
ples of Neurology, I submit the following brief statement, 
hoping that its brevity will not render it obscure : 

The word Neurology, as it relates to man, is but another 
name for the great science of Anthropology, because the sci- 
ence of the nervous substance necessarily includes all the man- 
ifestations of mind and life connected with or dependent upon 
that substance, which we know is the seat of life and the organ 
of the mind. 

“Physiology, Pathology, Insanity, and what has been called 
Animal Magnetism, Mental Philosophy, or Phrenology, Crani- 
oscopy, Physiognomy, Education, &e., are partial views of 
the phenomena and systematic laws of the human,constitu- 
tion, which constitute the science of Neurology. _ , 

“The characteristic feature of that system, of Neurology 
which I have brought before the publié is, that it has been es- 
tablished by the. means of cautious and decisive experiments, 
and may. be easily ,verified by any individual,who has the 
necessary patience to pursue the investigation of the sub- 
ject. 
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“The experiments consist in exciting the various functions 
of the nervous substance in the cranium or. the body by the 
application of the proper stimulating agents. Every article of 
materia medica possesses in some form, or to some extent, the 
power of exciting and modifying the functions; Galvanism, 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Caloric, possess efficient exciting 
powers; but no agent that I have used possesses so efficient, 
and at the same time, so congenial an influence, as the aura of 
the nervous system. 

“This Neuraura, which is the agent by which one individual 
mekes a physiological impression upon another, when in cen- 
tact, is radiated and conducted freely from the human hand. 
The experiments which I have made in your presence, con- 
sist in applying this Neuraura to the various portions of the 
brain, upon which it may make an impression through the cra- 
nium and the face, which present no obstacles to its trans- 
mission. 

“To develope important results from sueh experiments, it is 
necessary that we should make them upon persons whose cere- 
bral action is easily excited or deranged by slight influences. 
It is necessary that the portion of the brain which we excite 
should be so energetically stimulated as to become predomi- 
nant over all the other portions, and to manifést its functions 
in a pure and distict form, unmingled with any different or 
counteracting functions. It is also extremely desirable that 
the experiments should be made upon persons whose mental 
cultivation, sagacity, and integrity, render their descriptions of 
their own sensations cautious, exact, and worthy of in:plicit 
confidence. 

As my experiments have been repeated by many phrenolo- 
gists and others, and have generally been attempted by them 
during the state of somnambulism superindaced by mesmeri¢ 
operations, I would remark that such experiments are often 
highly deceptive and inaccurate. Experiments should be 
made in the natural’ condition of the subject, and free from 
the imaginative excitement which belongs to somnambulism, 
As far as have heatd of the result of the somnambulic ex- 
periments, I know ‘of but few cases in which the operator has 
not been misled by his imaginative subject. 
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“An extensive course of experiments upon persons of intel- 
ligence; in their natural‘state of mind, has established and 
placed beyond a doubt, the fact that the brain, as a psychologi- 
cal orgah, manifests an immense number of mental functions, 
and that there are no phrenological divisions in the brain, 
other ‘than the anfractuosities of the convolutions, and that 
there are no simple primitive cerebral organs manifesting a 
pure spécial single function, unless we carry our subdivisions 
so far as to make a primitive organ of each constituent fibre 
of a convolution. 


“The number of cerebral organs which we may recognize 
is, therefore, a matter of arbitrary arrangement, as we may di- 
vide the brain, for convenience, into three, four, or five regions, 
or with equal precision and functional accuracy, into three, 
four, or five hundred. From fifty to a hundred subdivisions 
would be as many as we can learn to locate correctly, and is a 
sufficient number for practical purposes. 


“It is established with equal certainty, that the brain is as 
much a physiological as a psychological organ, and that it 
maintains its sympathies with the body, and exercises its con- 
trolling power over it by means of certain conductor organs 
at the base of the encephalon, by which it radiates volitionary, 
circulatory and secetory influences to the muscular system and 
other tissues of the body. Each portion of the brain has an 
intimats.relation of sympathy with its particular region of the 
body, and exercises.a modifying influence upon the general 
circulation and. innervation of the system... It is through the 
conductor organs that the special relations of the brain and the 
body are established, and all the physiological effects which 
may be produced by operating upon the brain, may be as 
easily, and, indeed, more promptly evolved by operating upon 
the. corresponding conductors, which transmit their influence 
directly. : 

“Thus do we explain the relations, of the brain to the body, 
and by carrying out the mathematital laws of cerebral physio- 
logy, we show the influence of each hemisphere of the brain 
upon the opposite hemisphere, and through that upon the cor- 
relative half of the body, 
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“To explain the relations of the mind to the brain, and the 

peculiar mode or laws of their connection, would not be.a more 

difficult task than to explain the relations. between the brain 

and the bodyeither of which would seem to the novice a 
chimerical undertaking. 


This higher psychological philosophy, Sate me constitutes 
no, part.of the psychologic-physiological system to which I 
have called the attention of the public, and which aims at ex- 
tensive education and medical utility. Of this system, I have 
given you a few imperfect illustrations, and regret that I have 
not had the opportunity of illustrating, in your presence, the 
beneficial influence which may be exerted upon the sick. 


“The experiments with medicines applied to the fingers, 
were designed to illustrate some important principles in refer- 
ence to human impressibility, and the mode in which medi- 
cines produce their effects. 


“The experiment of bringing an impressible person into con- 
tact with the head of another, illustrates the laws of trans- 
mission of the Neuraura, and presents us a method of accom- 
plishing a perfect diagnosis of disease, as well as of exploring 
the physiology of the brain, and ascertaining the characters of 
particular individuals, ‘Phis method which I have been for 
some time engaged im applying to practice, must ultimately 
take the precedence of all other methods of diagnosis and ex- 
amination, either for character, for disease, or for the establish- 
ment of scientific principles. 


“Tn conclusion, permit me to remark, that the principles of 
Neurology, have been established by innumerable coincident 
harmonious facts, similar to those which you have witnessed, 
and that unless the testimony of our senses is utterly false, 
or unless a large number of intelligent observers have been 
suddenly seized by an epidemic and methodic insanity, a new 
class of facts has been developed, and a new science exists; 
which imperiously demands the attention of all lovers of truth 
or friends of man, and which, if even half of its bright pro- 
mise is realized, must originate a great and happy era in the 
history of human progress. 


“With high respect, enhanced by the cordiality, courtesy 
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and promptness with which you have engaged in en recent 
duties, I remain, 
“Your humble servant, 
“Jos. R. Bucwanan. 

“Messrs. Bryant, Forry, and O’Sullivan.”” 

We shall next introduce to the reader some extracts from 
the minutes of the sub-committee. As these minutes alone 
would cover twice the space alotted to this article, we are 
obliged to exclude the greater portion ; and to decide which 
shall go in, and which shall not, we find no’ easy task. 


“Sub-committee met on the 11th of November. Present, 
Mr. Bryant and Dr. Forry. 

“The person experimented upon was a lady residing near 
Poughkeepsie, aged about forty, and the mother of large 
family. She declared her entire ignorance of the principles of 
phrenology, as well as the locality ofany cerebral organ; and 
lest some doubts might be started upon this point, the certifi- 
cate of the gentleman who accompanied her has been ap- 
pended. 

«In these experiments, Dr. Buchanan designed to show that 
an individual who. is highly ‘impressible,’ may not only haye 
the special fun¢tions of the brain excited by having the cor- 
responding ‘portions of his head touched by another person, 
bat may receive the ‘neurauric’ influence to the.same extent, 
or nearly so, directly from the brain of another, simply by his 
placing the end of a finger on the region of a special organ on 
such person. 

The lady, having, at the request of Dr. Buchanan, placed 
the.ends of her index and middle fingers upon the upper part 
of. Dr. Forry’s forehead, in the region, as designated by phren- 
ologists, of the reflective organs, and being now asked what 
mental emotions she experienced, replied—TI have a desire for 
knowledge, and particularly to know all about this subject.’ 
Dr. Buchanan then asked her what her motive was in desiring 
this knowledge, to which she answered that she was influenced 
alone by the mere love of knowledge. Dr. Buchanan next 
raised her fingers so as to touch, at the same time, the region 
of benevolence in Dr. Forry’s head, and being now interro- 
gated as to her mental emotions, she said in reply that she still 
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had’a desire for knowledge, but that there was now a motive 
added to her wish for knowledge. This motive she declared 
to be a ‘wish to-d0°good,’'that is, she desired to become ae- 
quainted ‘with the’mysteries of neurology, with the view to be 
enabled to do good, to her fellow-beings, . Her hand was next 
placed i in the region of Dr. Forry’s sedf-esteem ; instantly the 
whole tone of her manner changed. From being modest and 
retiring, she suddenly became bold anc assuming. Jerking 
her, hand from Dr, Forry’s head, she remarked abruptly—<I. 
do not like this sensation—I feel covetous.’ To the question 
of Dr. Buchanan, why she felt covetous, the reply was, ‘I 
would wish to get means to make a display in the world.’ 
Placing her hands now, at the request of Dr. Buchanan, suc- 
eessively on the upper fore part and on the back part of Dr, 
Forry’s head, she described the sensation of the former as 
mild and more agreeable and causing ennobling feelings, 

whilst that of the latter was unpleasant, but imparted strength 
to her system—phenomena which accord with the principles 
laid down by Dr. Buchanan. These experiments Were re- 
peated with similar effects upon the head of Mr. Bryant; but 
when she came.to the region of skepticism, she suddenly jerk- 
ed away her hand, saying—‘I feel nothing.’ This result, as 
Dr.. Buchanan remarked, is a phenomena that follows in- 
variably. 

“As Dr. Buchanan’s system modifies very much that of the 
phrenologists,it may be here mentioned that his division of 
the functions of the brain, as delineated externally on the skull 
by°certain regions, as those of skepticism, insanity, intoxica 
tion, temperance, levity, &c., is, for the sake of convenience, 
adopted in these minutes by the sub-committee, without in~ 
tending to express an opinion as to the sana of all its 
details. 


“These were the leading experiments, which were here cut 
short, as the lady was about leaving in a steamer for her 
home. 


“CerTiricATE—<At the request of the committee, I would 
state that Jam well acqyainted ; with the;lady above referred 
to, and well know her to be entirely unacquainted with. phre- 
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Galeeingenen the organs, or any of its prin- 
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*osgp Solas met RRP 16th, 1849, ° Ex xpe — 
on Mrs." R Present, Messrs, ‘Bryant,’ O'Sullivan, in Dr 
Forty.” ‘ 
“Upon our arrival at the tesidetice of ie iady’o 
intelligence and respectability—whose health is generally del- 
igate, we found ‘her complaining of sonmé chilly and nncom- 
fortable seiisations. ” Dr. Buchanan began by holding his hand 
for some ‘time on the organ’ of ‘calorification,” aud silé 
placing: his hand ‘on the’ vatiduas' portions” of ‘he hea, per 
he thought might have a restorative effect.’ In’ thé course Of 
three our four minutes, her‘ chilinéss was ‘removed, ‘aid Her 
feelings were comfortable.” Dr. Buchanan then 

aloud that he ‘would endeavor to excite the organ which is the 
éauise of perspiration, to such a degree as to produce a distinct 
moisture on her hands. “Th three or fout mitiutes, wé found, 
on “examining the hands, that they’ were perceptibly moist. 
His patient being now in an agreeable condition, ‘he ‘protebded 
with other experiments. 

It is’ a part of Dr, Buctanan’s theory’that each fgets the 
conductor of.a particular influence, such as the galvanic} elée: 
tric, neurauric, &c;; and accordingly she ‘describes’ thé sensa- 
tion produced by touching the ends of his:fingers with hér 
own, as very different in each one. Her desctiptions.corres- 


pond somewhat with the effects attributed.to each of these 


agents: In the) ring finger, she says there isa §erking:motion,’ 
which may be compared to the sutcegsive thrilis:caused, by 
electric agency; On ‘touching the middle-finger, she avers 
there is produced a ‘stiffening sensation of the wrist.’ »:/The 
index, finger caused an effect, which she describes as ‘stimu- 
lating and | warming tothe arm. , 
“Dr, Buchanan next attempted to excite mirt hfulness by 
placing his finger on the region of that organ, and the result 
ed ita striking degree, thee or four tines ‘successively. 
Of’ her part; the tendency to laugh “was" irtesistible, arid “she 
ae ‘timie buried her ‘face ‘iii her tandkérehief ‘tmtil relieved 
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by Dr. Buchanan. The result intended to be produced was in 
this, as well as the following instances, stated in writing, and 
the persons operated upon were kept wholly ignorant of what 
was anticipated. It was now proposed that Dr, Buchanan 
should excite the organ of language, but in attempting to do 
s0, his finger touched the locality of the adjoining organ of 
calculation, when suddenly Mrs. R. arose from her chair and 
commenced counting the flowers on the wall paper. Counting 
the number in a horizontal line, and then in a perpendicular 
one, of a side of the room, she would immediately announce 
the sum total. So completely engrossed did she become in 
this, that she took no notice of the bystanders further than as 
they interferred with her view of the wall. Her mind seem- 
ed entirely abstracted, as it were in a monomania of calculation. 
This experiment was repeated several times with the same 
effect. One time she wished to count the threads in a flower 
af the carpet. 


“In the next place, Dr, Buchanan excited the organs of se{/- 
esteem, combativeness, and firmness, that of philanthropy, 
as he remarked, being naturally strong. The effect was truly 
remarkable. Under the influence of these organs, she com- 
menced an animated conversation with the company, in which 
she took the lead, and soon became the sole speaker, She be- 
gan by expressing the opinion that she was qualified for a 
higher station in life than she has always occupied, and that 
she possessed intellectual. powers sufficient to exert a con- 
trolling influence over public opinion. She proceeded to vin- 
dicate in an eloquent manner the rights of her sex, during 
which she gesticulated with great vehemence, and her coun- 
tenance displayed almost unnatural brilliance. She spoke in 
glowing terms of the good she might do, if placed in her proper 
sphere ; and when now reminded by Dr. Buchanan that the 
domestic sphere is the one proper for woman, and that her 
own feeble constitution and delicate health, would incapacitate 
her for such exertions, she replied in a proud and energetic 
manner— But the mind can overcome the body’s weakness,’ 
As she was continuing her harangue in the same vehement 
and thrilling style, Mr. Inman, Dr. Buchanan’s assistant, who 


was standing behind her, approached and placed his fingers on 
VOL. V.—NO. 8. 
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the organs, as designated by Dr. Buchanan, of humility and 
physical relaxation. For about five seconds,no apparent 
effect was produced. In the next five, her manner changed 
greatly, her voice lost its force ; the brilliant animation of her 
countenance almost immediately disappeared ; and her arms 
fell languidly by her side. The change in her countenance 
was perhaps the most remarkable we have ever witnessed un- 
der the influence of any mental emotion. Under the former 
influence, her features assumed a marked and striking expres- 
pression, as if flushed with excitement ; her eye was brilliant 
and sparkling, and her whole bearing was that of exalted en- 
thusiasm. But under the influence of humility ane despond- 
ency, her countenance in less than a minute lost its tense and 
flushed appearance, and exhibited the collapse which always 
follows high excitement of the human system; her voice be- 
came feeble, her eye was cast down, while tears trickled over 
her cheeks; and presently, in a sad and moralizing tone, she 
gave utterance to the expression—‘Ah! but I am only a poor 
weak woman! and what can she do?’ She now spoke of 
her own weakness and the general frailty of her sex; and in 
this desponding strain—the language of physical and mental 
depression—she continued until self-esteem, combativeness, 
and firmness were again touched. In perhaps a single minute 
she was roused once more to the highest excitement. The 
unwiped tears were soon dried upon her cheeks. In this con- 
dition, she was even more determined than previously, and 
seemed resolved that nothing should prevent the accomplish- 
ment of her great designs. ‘I will crush under foot,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘the monster, Prejudice, that man has erected as a 
barrier around woman,’ and she proceeded to show, in the 
same excited language, that she possessed powers of mind 
qualifying her for the accomplishment of great benefits to man- 
kind, instead of being confined to the duties of domestic life. 
The organs of humility, despondency, and relaxation, being 
again touched, the same remarkable change, above described, 
was renewed. The flushed, excited countenance again col- 
lapsed ; her arms feel languidly at her side; she again spoke 
of the frailty of woman, and despaired of ever accomplishing 
her great designs, In this state, she burst into a flood of tears, 
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and butying her face ‘in her handkerchief, she said, “Gentle- 
men, excuse me.’ Mr. Inman .now restored “herby aes 
his hand on what are called the restraining’ érgan’s, and 

touching that part of the intellectual organs ‘which gives a 
clear and correct consciousness of our condition. She now 
looked up, and, with a smile, said, in a ‘natural tone, ‘I fear, 
gentlemen, I have acted very foolishly.’ 


“Jt was next proposed to produce dreaming, which: Dr: Bue 
chanan did by placing his finger on the special organ, lying 
on the side of the head anteriorly, She soon closed her eyex 
and seemed unconscious of surrounding objects. Her hands 
and lips were continually moving, as if in reference to objects 
seen ina dream. When waked up, she said that many. scenés 
had passed before her, but that her memory of them ‘was in- 
distinct. She seemed to have a shadowy recollection of many 
vivid co.ors and brilliant objects, without the power to form @ 
connected chain among these events of the land of dreams. 


“Dr. Buchanan now placed her hand upon that region of 
his head, which he regards as the source of innervation to the 
viscera of the body. The effect she represented as agreeable. 
Placing her hand in the same position on Mr. Bryant, in whom 
the digestive functions possess less vigorous action, the influ- 
ence conveyed, she described as not so agreeable or apparently 
beneficial to her. She was then requested to place her hand 
on the side of Mr. Bryant’s forehead, upon which she spoke of 
increased intellectual activity and stronger powers of reason- 
ing. Whilst her hand was thus resting on Mr. Bryant’s intel- 
lectual organs, it was quietly moved so as to touch the organ 
of ideality alone with one finger. Under this influence her head 
hung as if in a profound revery—her hand dropped by het 
side, and she made no reply to Dr. Buchanan’s inquiries as to 
the effect produced. Having again placed her finger’ on the 
same point, her head once more dropped, and she let fall her 
hand by her side; and being now urged repeatedly to say 
what effect she experienced, she at length replied, ‘J? gives 
me « very pleasing sadness.’ On being further asked by Dr, 
Buchanan whether it excited her judgment or reasoning facul- 
ties, she replied that it acted altogether on her imagination.” 
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“Sub-committee met November 19th, 1842.—Present 
Messrs. Bellows, O’Sullivan, and Forry. ‘Experiments on 
Mrs. R., continued. 

“Dr. Buchanan next attempted to show the control which 
can be exercised over respiration, by exciting the appropriate 
cerebral organs, called by him, “inspiration, expiration, and re- 
straint.” Under the influence of the two former, her breath- 
img became hurried, laborious, and panting. Under the influ- 
ence of the latter, the movements of the chest became slow, 
and were partially arrested. 

“Dr. Buchanan then proceeded, at the request of the com- 
mittee,,to excite the organ of calculation. She immediately 
drew , back from the company in a state of seeming abstrac- 
tion, and fixed her gaze intently on a house on the opposite 
side of the street; and on being asked what attracted her at- 
tention, she replied that she was counting the bricks in the 
wall of the house. She then arose and walked to the window, 

and still seemed intent on her favorite object. We. now at- 
tempted to ridicule her strange propensity, and to dissuade 
her from this employement*but she insisted with much ear- 
nestness that it it was both very agreeable and very rational. 


“Dr. Buchanan next excited the moral and selfish feelings 
alternately, five or six times in succession, with the view of 
calling off her attention from surrounding circumstagces, by 
the lively play of her own feelings, The former she describes 
as agreeable, and the latter as producing a disagreeable excite- 
ment which would no doubt have. an injurious effect on her 
character. As he touched several points among the moral 
organs in succession, his hand at length reached that of firm- 
ness; and as he excited this organ and that of its antagonist, 
fear, she remarked that the former seemed to increase her en- 
ergy, whilst the latter appeared to enfeeble or relax the sys- 
tem. To produce an unequivocal physical manifestation, Dr. 
Buchanan excited alternately thle organs producing physical 
sensibility, or sensibility to pain, and on the other hand the or- 
gans producing hardihood. Under the influence of the latter, 
he requsted her to remove a ring from her finger, which she 
easily took off and replaced. ‘Then having excited sensibility 
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to pain, she was requested to take off the same ring, but after 
several attempts, she gave it up, as causing too much pain, on 
account of its tightness. She tried other rings upon her fin- 
gers, and found that they also were too tight to be removed 
without causing great pain. Hardihood being now re-excited, 
she removed the ring with ease. .To show how complete was 
her insensibility to pain under this influence, Dr. Buchanan 
requested one of the committee to offer his knuckles for a blow 
from hers, to show which would evince the greater sensibility 
by thecontact. Although her hand wassmall and rather deli- 
cate, yet she inflicted several blows in succession upon the 
knuckles of the gentleman who offered his, with so much 
strength as to compel him to retire from the unequal contest; 
whilst to Mrs. R., it seemed to be a matter of mere sport, pro- 
ductive of no pain whatever. Dr. Buchanan now changed 
operations by restoring her physical sensibility, when she im- 
mediately began to feel the pain from the bruising ‘that her 
knuckles had just received. She now appeared to suffer much 
more than her antagonist; and: on being requested to strike 
again, she could not be induced to make more than a gentle 
contact, which could scarcely be called a blow. 


“These physiological experiments were succeeded by sev- 
eral of a more striking and simpler character. Dr, Buchanan 
excited the organ of pride, the exaltation of which was not 
continued more than a minute before she arose from her chair 
and left thecompany. She walked about.the room in silenee, 
and refused to return to her seat to undergo experiments, Dr, 
Buchanan now approached her and excited the organ of hur, 
mility, when she immediately resumed her place. Upon being 
asked the reason that induced her to leave. the chair, she. said) 
that she had felt an indisposition to sit there and be gazed at 
by a number of gentlemen. She now seemed conscious of the 
impropriety of leaving the company so abruptly, and promised 
that she would not do so again; but as Dr. Buchanan re-ex- 
cited the organ of pride, it was scarcely ‘a minute before she 
arose from her chair and acted as she had previously done. 
She was now again subdued by exciting the organ of humility, 
and brought back to the chair. ot 
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, “The committee being about to; retire, Dr. Buchanan, in 
order to. place her in the most agreeable condition, touched an 
organ producing enlivening effects, which he denominates the 
organ .of levity, This produeed so much buoyancy of spirit, 
that she moved, about the roym with girlish gayety and light- 
ness, and even offered to dance with any one that would ac- 
company her: The antagonist organ being excited, she he- 
came dull and slow, and at length unable to stir. From this 
state she was relieved by aslight re-excitement of the organ of 
levity, Her husband, observing the fine effect of the action of 
this organ, requested that its locality might be pointed out to 
him, so that he might excite it whenever it became desirable 
to enliven her,. This being done, Mr, R. held his fingers on 
the spot till he produced so. much excitement that she could 
not contain herself, but frolicked-around the room as if under 
the influence of exhilarating gas, -This excessive excitement 
so overcame’ her physical powers, that she sank exhausted into 
a chair, apparently unwell, with a chilly rigor and other un- 
pleasant sensations, It was now necessary for Dr. Buchanan 
te use means'for her restoration, whieh was speedily effected 
by stimulating other portions of the brain which, he said, re- 
established a healthy equilibrium.” 





“Sub-committee met November 25th, 1842. Present, Mr. 
Bryant and Dr. Forry. Also, Major John Le Conte, by in- 
vitation. Continued experiments en Mrs. R. 

“Before proceeding to the house of Mrs. R., Dr. Duchanan 
performed, at his own rooms, several experiments upon a gen- 
tléman (Mr. O., of this city,) whom the doctor had discovered 
tobe shightly'impressible. It should be remarked that Mr. O. 
lad been a-total’ disbeliever in the reality of the neuraric in- 
fluence, until he had felt peculiar sensations in his head from 
the influence communicated by Dr. Buchanan. The object of 
the first experiment was to produce that somnolent state, re- 
sulting from the influence’of the front lobe of the brain, which 
might’ be not‘inappropriately called an intelleetual or self-con- 
scious sleep: Dr. Buchanan requested Mr. Bryant to place 
his hands on the outer part of the forehead of Mr. O. In this 
position Mr. Bryant held his‘hands for several minutes, while 
the rest were observing the countenance of the subject. In 
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about two minutes we detected a singular appearance about 
the eyes, soon after which Mr. O. remarked that it had passed 
off, meaning that he had felt a peculiar influence which had 
now ceased, Mr. Bryant, continued to hold his hands in the 
same position, and in about two minutes more the eyelids of 
Mr. 0. began to quiver with a veryrapid motion, and gradu-° 
ally closed. They opened again, winked and quivered alter- 
nately for a few moments, and finally closed firmly. About 
this time we observed that his arms fell relaxed by his side, 
and one of his legs resting on the other fell to the floor, as if 
he had suddenly fallen asleep. We spoke to him, but he 
made no answer. We asked him whether he was fully con- 
scious, and he nodded assent. Being now requested fo open 
his eyes, he raised the eyebrows several times to their ex- 
tremest height, stretching the membrane of the eyelids, and 
rolling the eye-balls, as if making a great effort; but he did 
not succeed even in gettingthe lids apart. Mr, O. was allow- 
ed to remain in this state a few moments, unable to relieve 
himself. Dr. Buchanan then showed Mr. Bryant how, in or- 
der to relieve Mr. 0. to apply his fingers on the back part of 
his head. The fingers were applied accordingly, and almost 
instantly the eyes of Mr. O. flew open, and he was restored to 
the command of his speech, On resuming this faculty, he 
said. that he had heen conscious all the time, but that it was 
utterly impossible to open his eyes or to speak, notwithstand- 
ing he had made the greatest effort. 

“Dr. Buchanan now attempted with his own hands to pro- 
duce animal sleep—a condition of the system in which the 
intellectual faculties are arrested, and consciousness is destroy- 
ed, while the animal functions are vigorously sustained. For 
about two minutes Mr. O, evinced no effect on his countenance, 
averring that he was not conscious of any impression being 
made upon him. His countenance, however, appeared rather 
dull, and he soon gave way under the symptoms of sleep. 
His eyes closed, his head hung on one side, his limbs relaxed, 
and his body rested in a reclining position, as if completely 
under the dominion of sleep. ‘He is snoring,’ remarked. Mr. 
Bryant. Dr. Buchanan now addressed several remarks to 
his sleeping subject, which received no reply or recognition. 
The breathing of Mr. O. was rather heavy, accompanied by 
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a slight moaning noise. Dr. Buchanan proceeded to restore 
him, which was not accomplished so promptly asin the case of 
intellectual sleep. It was nearly a minute before he was 
fally recovered from his sleep. He did not, however, believe 
that he had ‘entirely lost his consciousness; but upon being 
questioned as to what had been said to him during his sleep, 
it was apparent that he had heard nothing. 


“The committee now proceeded to the house of Mrs. R, 
The first experiments consisted im the application of medicines 
in the same manner as was practised at the previous sitting, 
for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent a medicinal in- 
fluence may be imparted through the hand. Dr. Forry hav- 
ing brought with him six different articles of the Materia 
Medica, each was tried successively ; and~as none of these 
parcels—each being enclosed in double papers—had any labels, 
the result could not be anticipated, as the contents of each pa- 
per were unknown even to Dr. Forry himself. A decided 
effect was usually produced in the course of thirty seconds; 
and most of the effects which did oceur were similar to those 
observed in the usual mode of administering such medicines. 
In those cases in which it was necessary for her to describe her 
feelings, the experiment would not, of course, be so- successftrl 
as when the effects would speak for themselves. Im regard to 
sulphate of quinine, however, she described the effect with 
much eorrectness, as ‘cooling and strengthening.’ The nar- 
cotics, however, told their own story, and in language, too, 
admitting of no two-fold meaning. A paper, for instance, 
was placed im her hand, (it being at the same time held by Dr. 
Buchanan,) which speedily produced so powerfal a narcotie 
effect as to create some alarm; and it was some minutes before 


she could be recovered by Dr. Buchanan from its poisonous 
influence. As she was being restored to a state of conscious- 


ness, she made several efforts to vomit ; but after the lapse of 
eight or ten minutes, during which time various ‘passes’ were 
made for her relief, she seemed quite recovered. On examin- 
ation, this paper was found te contain the extract of strame- 
nium, (Jamestown weed.) One of the papers which had 
been previously tried, and found to produce an ‘irritating effect 
and copperish taste in the mouth,’ and which was laid aside 
for subsequent trial; was now again presented. The effect, 
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as it now perhaps proved less irritating, she described as. 
‘stimulating, heating, and exciting’ toa greater degree than 
she could well bear. This was opened and found to contain 
Cayenne pepper. Another paper was presented which induced: 
narcotic and sickening effects somewhat similar to those of 
the stramonium. It was immediately removed, and the paper, 
on being opened, was found to contain opium. 


- . . 


Dr. Buchanan now excited the organ of skepticism, and’ 
she soon evinced the highest action of the faculty. She ridi- 
culed the idea of making experiments upon her, declaring 
that no effects were produced, and that she considered all such 
effects as perfect nonsense. She-denied that any effects had 
been produced upon her in the early part of the evening, either 
by medicines or by the application of the hand. She denoune-- 
ed Neurology as a ridiculous absurdity,and endeavored to 
convince one of the committee that he was quite mistaken in 
believing in such a pretended science, as there was no reason 
at all in its support. She spoke of other sciences.and doctrines, 
which she denounced in similar terms, and declared that she 
relied only on facts and experience and the evidence of hep 
own senses. Whatever proposition was advanced, she would 
always assume the negative and demand proof of its truth. 
She denied the existenee of thuader and lightning, saying that 
as she did not comprehend them, she did not of course believe 
in, their reality, Being asked if she did not believe that fire 
would burn, she denied most positively that it would; and te 
prove the negative, she ran to the heated stove to place her 
fingers on it,and was only prevented apparently by her hus+ 
band’s grasping her hani, he being unwilling that her fingers 
should be burnt for the illustration of science, 

“Her mind was now for a few moments, alternately placed 
in a state of profound faith and unbounded skepticism, show- 
ing how completely her belief in anything was regulated by 
the state of the two organs. 


“These experiments being concluded, one of the committee 
entered into conversation with Mrs. R. in the German and 
French languages, in both of which she conversed fluent ly ; 
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and being asked how many languages she could speak, she 
replied, ‘five or six.’ To ascertain the extent of her lingual 
powers, Dr. Buchanan excited, at the same time, her organs 
of memory and language. Under this influence, she made a 
long recitation from the Talmud, in the Chaldaic language, 
and chaunted,in a fluent and graceful style, the fifty-second 
chapter of Isaiah in the Hebrew tongue, which fell upon the 
ears of the listeners in the most impressive, distinct, and pleas- 
ing tone. These languages, which she learned in her youth, 
she has now almost entirely forgotten. 





“Sub-committee met November 29th. Present, Messrs. 
Bryant and O’Sullivan, and Dr. Forry. 

“The subject of the experiments to-day wasa Mr. M.,a 
young man residing in the city—a mechanic ; but he was not 
regarded by Dr. Buchanan as sufficiently impressible to pro- 
duce any very decided results. 


“The first experiment consisted in a trial of strength in the 
arms. {n the first place, his natural strength of arm was test- 
ed by means of a carpet-bag containing some books, the 
weight being made equivalent to his utmost muscular power. 
Dr. Buchanan then operated in such a manner as to relax the 
muscular system: and in perhaps ten minutes, he was unable 
to support what he had previously done with ease; nor was 
he able to sustain it after a large heavy volume and one of a 
smaller size were removed from the bag. Dr. Buchanan now 
reversed the operation by exciting those organs which give 
tone to the system, when, Mr. M., notwithstanding the fatigues 
of repeated attempts at lifting at his utmost strength, was so 
effectually re-vigorated as to be again able to support with ease 
the greatest weight he had at any time lifted. 

“The second experiment was intended to illustrate the 
peculiar relaxation of the muscular system, which attends a 
state of intoxication, Dr. Buchanan, as Mr. M. stood up in 
front of him, placed his hand on the appropriate organs: -and, 
in a few moments, we observed Mr, M. recoiling or stagger- 
ing back, as if unable to support himself. The experiment 
was several times repeated with the same result. In walking 
across the floor, Mr. M. appeared incapable of proceeding ina 
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straight and steady manner; and one; time, he became so 
weak as to be obliged to take a chair—when asked how he 
felt, he answered that he felt as ifhe had been drinking too 
much. “Dr. Buchanan now remarked that he: would en- 
deavor to excite an organin Mr. M. of which he (the subject) 
could not, by any possibility, have the. slightest conception. 
But as Mr. M. possessed only a moderate degree of impres- 
sibility, Dr. Buchanan added that he did not expect to produce 
any vivid manifestation of the action of the organ; nor was 
he sure even of inducing any decided result. The first.effect 
that could be imputed to the operation, was the remark of Mr. 
M.,that his mind felt like a perfect blank, being merely conscious 
of surrounding objects, without the capability of reflection. Dr. 
Buchanan, all the time, was attempting to excite the organ of 
insanity ; and he now modified his operation by touching two 
portions of the head at once, requesting the committee to watch 
closely the results. In afew minutes, we discovered the-ex- 
pression of Mr. M.’s countenance illumed by an unusual ani- 
mation; and this we regarded with the more surprise, as Mr. 
M., who is usually of a dull, heavy, and diffidentdeportment, 
appeared quite embarrassed and shy when he first came into 
the presence of the committee. Soon after this change in the 
expression of his countenance, Mr. M. suddenly inquired of 
Mr. Bryant whether he was not the editor of the ‘Evening 
‘Post; and upon being answered in the affirmative, he arose 
and shook hands with Mr. Bryant in the most familiar manner, 
saying, ‘I am very happy to become acquainted with you, not 
on account of your politics, but your poetry. As remarked 
above, Dr. Buchanan wasat this time stimulating two portions 
of the head—one the region of insanity, and the other, the 
poetical portion of the organ of ideality. As these two poiats 
were the only parts of the head touched by Dr. Buchanan, we 
were of course struck by the remarkable coincidence. Mr. M. 
now said that he had heard mach of Mr. Bryant’s poetry, and 
had read some detached pieces; and he also expressed a strong 
desire to have an opportunity of perusing a volume of his 
poems, in which Mr. Bryant promised that he should be grati- 
fied. He also inquired of Mr. Bryant, in great earnestness, 
whether he did not think that he himself might learn to write 
poetry, and complained of hisnever having been able to com- 
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pose a single verse. To the question whether he did not now 


feel as if he could write poetry, Mr. M. replied that he felt un-. 


able to get his ideas together; and if he did, he feared that 
they would be good for nothing. It was then suggested that, 
as he did not receive any poetic inspiration from the hand of 
Dr. Buchanan, he might perhaps be inspired by the touch of 
Mr. Bryant. This suggestion he seemed to adopt as quite 
plausible; and Mr. Bryant: accordingly placed his hands on 
the regions of imitation and credulity, and, after some time, 
on that, aJso, of self-esteem. Mr. M. now not only talked in 
glowing terms about poetry, but recited several passages with 
the most extravagant enthusiasm and vehement gesticulation, 
his eyes expressing an almost furious excitement, and seeming 
ready to start out of their sockets. One subject was the fol- 
lowing, from Campbell’s ‘Pleasures of Hope :’ 


“Oh! sacred Truth! Thy triumph ceased awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued Oppression pour’d to northern wars 
Her whisker’d pandours and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Peal’d her loud drum, and twang’d her trumpet horn; 
Tumaltuous horror brooded o’er her van, 

Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 


«“Warsaw’s last champion, ect.” 


“Another consisted of a patriotic Indian effusion, denounc- 
ing the white man’s oppression. To the question, asked after 
his restoration, whether he was in the habit of reciting poetry, 
he answered in the negative. Certainly no one, from his gen- 
eral appearance, would have suspected him to be the least 
given to poetic declamation. Indeed, now, when the excite- 
ment was partially removed by operating on the antagonistic 
organs, he was unable to repeat the lines from Campbell with- 
out assistance in the way of having the first word of nearly 
every line; and when requested to declaim them as before, he 
merely repeated, in a subdued voice, such parts as he recol- 
lected, expressing by his actions a want of iaterest in the sub- 
ject. ‘ 

“Whilst still under the influence of self-esteem, and some 
remains of the excitement produced by the organ of insanity, 
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Mr. M. set forth his ideas at considerable length on various 
political subjects, for the special edification of Messrs. Bryant 
and O’Sullivan, he having just before learned that the latter 
was alsoan editor. He made an harangue against party poli- 
tics and party editors, advising Mr. Bryant to confine his 
attention to literature, and especially to poetry. From Mr. 
O’Sullivan, he attempted to exact a promise that he would 
publisn in the‘Democratic Review,’ an article which he would, 
on that condition, write in regard to the rights of man. Jn 
this request he was very strenuousand exacting, except for a 
few moments whilst Dr. Buchanan held his hand on the organ 
of humility, when, doubting his ability, he desired Dr... Bu- 
chanan to furnish him with a few ideas, and instruct him how 
to arrange them. The contrast apparent between the powers of 
expression and elevation of thought and sentiment, evinced 
by him while under the excitement of the intellectual organs, 
and the more dull and ordinary deportment when this excite- 
ment was removed, was very striking.” 





ARTICLE Il. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 
WITH A LIKENESS. 


The Phrenclogicel developments of a man whose powerful 
intellect has rendered him as conspicuous at the bar and in the 
¢ouncils of the nation as any other individual, cannot but be 
particularly interesting and instructive to the Phrenologist. 
In some respects, he stands unrivalled, and even unequalled, 
both in his head and character, and thereby furnishes one of 
the strongest proofs of the truth, and illustrations of the prin- 
ciples, of Phrenology that can any where be found. 

The likeness which accompanies this number, is probably 
the best portrait of him ever published. For some reason, no 
portrait of him ever before published, much resembles him, 
but this will be found véry striking, and characteristic. The 
true majesty of expression peculiar to him is here forcibly re- 
presented, as is also that tremendous power which appears as 
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well in his face as in all his intellectual] productions, _ Its his- 
tory is as follows. On examining professionally the head of 
a talented female artist in Boston, and dwelling particularly 
upon her talents for drawing and painting, I was taken up into 
a painting room and shown samples of her paintings as an 
illustration of the correctness of my plrenological conclusions. 
Among other miniature likenesses shown me, was one of 
Daniet Wessren, which struck me as so infinitely more cor- 
rect than anythtng 1 had ever before seen of him: that, at con- 
siderable expense, I obtained a copy, from which this was 
taken. Of the original, Webster remarked that it was the 
only likeness of him ever taken, and this is an accurate copy 
from that, unless it be the mouth. 


In point of ‘size, Webster is large every way—tall, yet not 
slim, but heavy, and indicating extraordinary power through- 
out. He is remarkable for physical strength, and has a size 
and power of muscle rarely found, as well as one of the very 
best of muscular and osseous systems. His vital apparatus, is 
also extraordinary. His chest is deep and capacious, his shoul- 
ders broad and square-built, and abdomen large.* His weight, 
I should judge, is two hundred and fifty ; yet there is no loose 
flesh or undue degree of fat; but his flesh is unusually solid 
and compact. 


This evinces great power and compactness in the brain also. 
Neither body nor brain are sprightly or active, but the grand 
characteristic of both is strength, power, force, and weight. 
Hence, he is great only on great occasions ; but is good for 
little ina small sphere. He is not the race horse, remarkable 
for speed, but the draught horse that will haul two tons right 
along through mud and snow drifts. Without some powerful 
motive to wake up and call forth his tremendous powers, he 
willaccomplish very little, but goaded on by a powerful stimu- 
lous, he will carry all before him. 


* When the abdomen is small and slim, it indicates that the expendi- 
ture of animal life is greater than the re-supply ; but when it is large, 
there is a superabundance of it. Hence, consumptive and dyspeptic 
patients, and also those closely confined within doors, such as clerks 
&c., will generally be caved in in front, and as though the intestinal ca- 
nal were straight. Such should remember that they are expending vital- 
ity faster than they are making it. 
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His brain measures twenty-four and one-fourth inches 
around Eventuality and Philoprogenitiveness, one of the very 


Jargest measures ever recorded. I have never seen a healthy 


brain of equal size, and doubt whether any head can be found 
endowed with an equal volume of brain. And then his brain 
is so well supported by his great chest and powerful physiolo- 
gy; that it is supplied with all the energy it cam expend, and 
will sustain him best in a long-continued and tremendous 
effort. Sucha brain would enable its possessor to acquire and 
maintain an extensive and commanding influence in society, 
and even in the nation—an influence much greater than it issup- 
posed to be—and to sway the minds of vast multitudes, as 
well as to feed those minds. A man endowed with such 
a brain, would be the founder and arbiter of his own for- 
tunes; would be self-made, and rise to eminence in spite of 
almost any difficulties that might impede his advancement to 
greatness and renown. 


The various parts of his brain are well supported, so 
that he has few weaknesses or excesses. His organs of Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness and Destructiveness, are pro- 
digious; hence his force of eharacter. Every thing gives way 
before him. His decision of character is so great, that, but 
for the influence exerted over it by his reasoning powers, it 
would become downright obstinacy ; yet as it is, it only pro- 
duces indomitable aperseverance and unyielding resolution. 
Such an organization will never “give up the ship,” nor say 
“T can’t”? Self-Esteem is much larger than Approbativeness, 
and hence he is very independent; stoops to one—never 
minds the speeehes of people, and pursues a straight-forward, 
independent course, uninfluenced by praise and censure, and 
regardless of advice. His large Cautiousness may sometimes 
ask council, but his still greater Causality will decide for him- 
self, and then his Self-Esteem and Firmness will do just as he 
pleases. He would never mince matters, nor stand for trifles, 
nor do a little petty business, nor make money at all, unless 
by the quantity. Hence, he will never accept a sma// fee.* 


* A shrewd Quaker in Nantucket, once negaciated with Webster to 
come to that island to plead an important suit for him. Webster would 
not go for less than a thousand dollars. ‘This the Quaker agreed to 
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Acquisitiveness is small, particularly the forepart, which 
hoards money. Hence, he would be profuse with it, especially 
since his Benevolence is very large. With him, money would 
come easy and go easy. He is generous in the highest degree, 
and even predigal. No Phrenologist who looks at the head ef 
Webster will say that his motives are not benevolent,nor that 
he does not mean to benefit the nation in ail he says and does.t 
Whoever says he has not a kind heart, does not understand 
the feelings of the man. 


Conscientiousness is feeble, and Marvellousness is utterly 
wanting. Hence, he is not likely ever to become very pious, 
though Veneration is full. Small Marvellousness with his 
powerful reasoning organs, will prevent his believing anything 
till it is incontestibly proved, and accounts for his not believing 
in Phrenology, namely, beeause he ‘has not examined its proofs, 
and will not be guided by the opinions of others. ‘Secretive- 
ness is only moderate. He is not a double-dealer, and uses no 
more policy and management than sound reasen dictates. He 
never employs cunning because it is natural to him, but only 
asa cause in order to produce an effect otherwise unattainable. 
He empioys no low-lived arts or artifices, but is open, sincere 
in his professions,.candid, and governed by truth. His head 
falls in at Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, instead of bulg- 
ing out and widening rapidly from the external angle of the 
eye to the top of the ears, as do the heads ef some of his asso- 
ciates. Appetite, however, is very strong. 


give on condition that Webster would consent to lend a helping hand 
in some other causes to be tried at that court. Webster agreed, and 
gained the Quaker’s suit. ‘The Quaker then “Jet him out,” and cleared 
acool thonsand by the operation, besides getting his own suit without 
cost. It is needless to add that Webster gained every suit in which he 
engaged. 


t Will not his very large Benevolence account for the stand he took 
in regard to the last war, in his aversion to see human blood shed? If 
to revolt at the untold miseries and horrors occasioned by wars, and to 
try to prevent them, be a weakness, it certainly errs on the side of hu- 
manity, and is infinitely more commendable than to have encouraged the 
war for the sake of the glory connected with it. Martial ambition s 
animal ambition. . 
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His Language is large, which, with his powerful intellectual 
faculties, enables him to command just the words that ex- 
press his ideas, and render him clear and forcible. His 
acknowledged perspicuily of expression, results from his large 
intellectual organs combined with his large Language. 

The social feelings are all large, Amativeness particularly so 
—as large as is almost ever found. 


Mirthfulness is very large, and combining it with his large 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, gives him that biting 
sarcasm, and tremendous severity of invective, for which he 
is so remarkable. Scarcely any where in any language, will 
the reader find as much cutting irony, or as bitter replies as in 
his answer to Haines. But mere severity alone, does not char- 
acterize him. His bitterness is always the bitterness of logic, 
and enforced by reason. In phrenological language, his Mirth- 
fulness combines with both Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness on the one hand, and with his large reasoning organs on 
the other. 


Ideality is also large,and Sublimity very large; striking 
illustrations of which appear in ‘great abundance in all his 
public eiforts. He sometimes perpetrates poetry, though rarely, 
because such gigantic power of intellect disdains the tramels 
of verse and rhyme, 


His large Cautiousness and Causality, weigh the whole 
matter well, and select the bes¢ means, before decision or ac- 
tion, and then his great Firmness, Self-Esteem and Combative- 
ness, stick to and carry out that purpose. Hence, success 
wili almost always attend him. 

But his most conspicuous development is, his hgh, bold, 
and majestic forehead. A larger mass of brain, perhaps 
never was, and never will be, found in the upper and lateral 
portions of a man’s forehead than that contained in his. Both 
the height and the breadth of his forehead are prodigiously 
great. And here, in all candor and sober earnestness, let us 
ask the disbeliever in phrenological science, if he can behold 
such a noble, such a splendid forehead, and, iu connection 
with it, contemplate the giant intellect of its possessor with 
indifference, or without being internally convinced of the 


truth of, at least, the fundamental principles of phrenology ? 
VOL, v.—No. 9. . 
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Does the Almighty Architect produce such magnificent speci- 
mens of workmanship for no purpose? Can it be, that the 
front heads of a Webster,a Franklin, a Sully, a Jeannin, a 
Bacon, a Socrates, mean nothing more than those 6f the most 
ordinary individuals ?—Could the observing of all ages be 
permitted to stand forth and reply to these interrogatories, in 
the language of fact and demonstration, one and al] of them 
would thunder out a negative ; and let it be borne in mind, that 
this negative is a full admission of the fundamental principles 
of phenological science; or, in other words, the intelligent of 
all ages and of all countries, as fur as observation has eh- 
lightened them upon the subject, have believed in, and taught, 
the doctrines of phrenology. 

But, to return. It has been stated, that the one grand and 
striking phrenological feature of Daniel Webster’s head—that 
which towers above every thing else, is his enormous devel- 
opment of the reasoning organs, or, more especially, his 
Causality. And here phrenology puts the question right home, 
most direct and pointedly, to its opponent—For what is Daniel 
Webster most distinguished? No one will deny, that it is for 
gigantic reasoning faculties—for his deep, logical, and original 
powers of thought, and comprehension of first-principles, by 
which he is enabled to grasp the most formidable subject, and 
pour forth such a torrent of mighty arguments as to confound 
and overwhelm his most daring adversaries. Go, then, and 
measure the Causality and Comparison of Webster, and 
accouut for the astonishing coincidence between their enor- 
mous size and the giant strength of his ratiocinative powers, 
on any other than phrenological principles—if you can. if 
you cannot, you must admit that phrenology is rvs. 

Many other developments of his head are striking, particu- 
larly his Language and Ideality : and hence the grandeur and 
the beauty with which he often clothes his burning and bril- 
liant thoughts. 

In Henry Clay, the reasoning organs are large, but the per- 
ceptive and semi-perceptive are still larger: aud, accordingly, 
in all his great efforts, we sce a greater display of matter-of- 
fact, statistical, and business talent, than in Daniel Webster: 
and all this is most strikingly coincident with the difference 
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of development in their respective heads; for, in Webster, 
the reflective faculties are larger than the perceptive and semi- 
perceptive. Let phenological sceptics aceount for this per- 
fect agreement between the developments, and the respective 
talents, of these two greatest orators and statesmen living, or 
give up their opposition. 





ARTICLE IL. 


DR. JEWELL’S ACCOUNT OF THE CHARACTER OF YHE THIEF AND 
PROBABLE MURDERESS, MENTIONED ON PP. iI, AND 303 
OF VOL ly. 


The readers of Vol. IV, will rocollect, that after the Jour- 
nal had given the Phrenological character of the above scull, 
as deduced by both the Editor and his brother, the read char- 
acter, as furnished by Dr. Jewell, was lost while in the print- 
ets hands, and after a part of it had been set up. The fol- 
lowing, however, will supply its place in part, but not wholly, 
and coincides with the Editor’s description from memory, 
found on page 303. 


0. S. Fowier Ese.— 

Dear Sir :—The following sketch has been drawn up from 
recollection, aided by a few scattering notes taken in the sum- 
mer of 1821, during a residence in the Philadelphia Alms 
House as a medical student. This as you are aware, was 
several years before Phrenology had made any progress in 
this conntry, at a period when it was scarcely known among 
us, and prior, I believe, to its having been publicly taught and 
acknowledged as a science, either on the continent or in Eng- 
land. Without the most remote reference whatever, to any 
single or combined phrenological developments, but purely 
from motives of curiosity and interest which T felt in the 
peculiar traits of character as exhibited by the individual in 
question, did I preserve her scull, the same which I presented 
you for examination some time since. 
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When your favorite science became popular and was appre- 
eiated and honored by men of intellect, its invaluable truths 
realized and its great principles advocated by an intelligent 
community, I remembered this scull, and some of the events 
that occurred in the history of her to whom it belonged. When 
I examined it carefully andcompared it with what I knew of 
its owner, I thought I could trace a resemblance between 
the phrenological develcpments which it exhibited and the 
character of its once fair, yet foul and degraded possessor. 
Subsequently, I placed the cranium in yonr hands, and when 
I heard your description of the mental developments of the 
living character, after you had run your fingers over the bones, 
I became more than ever convinced that particular configura- 
tions of the scull, do indicate particular mental powers. You 
were delighted with the description of this girl’s character, 
with which I afterwards presented you, and by your desire I 
cheerfully furnish you wiih a copy, allowing you the privilege 
to make such use of it, as may best promote the interests of 
the mental field of inquiry, in which for years you have been 
an ardent and successful laborer. 


Ann S., aged 25 years, of sanguine temperament, hair of a 
sandy color, complexion fair, frame rather delicately formed, 
and a girl of depraved habits and an abandoned character, 
entered the Philadelphia Alms House Infirmary in the sum- 
mer of 1821, laboring under symptoms of the Venereal dis- 
ease. After a residence of a few days in the ward to which 
the nature of the symptoms assigned her, her behavior was so 
exceptionable, that the nurse was obliged to reprimand her 
with severity ; but this only enraged her.passion, and in her 
revenge she threatened the life of the nurse, when she was 
sent down into the cells for disorderly and vicious behavior. 
Here she remained closely confined for several days, when 
finally she was ordered to the women’s medical ward, for a 
pulmonary affection, which had developed itself during her 
confinement. In this ward, after an illness of several weeks, 
she died with extensive abcesses of the lungs. 


During her stay in the women’s ward, I had an every-day 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with her want of moral 
feeling, deep depravity and vicious propensities, She was 
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a prostitute of the lowest grade. Schooled in one of those 
haunts of sin and infamy with which our cities are polluted, 
she was familiar with the indulgence of every vice and its 
twin-sister crime. She had once been handsome, and still 
carried about her the marks of early beauty, but now sadly 
marred by the effects of dissipation and disease. In her per- 
son, she was.exceedingly neat and clean to a fault, and every 
thing around her bed, showed an attention to order and 
arrangement, seldom observed in persens of her rank in socie- 
ty. Of her hair, which was abundant, she was very proud, 
devoting much time in combing and dressing and preserving 
itin order, and always contrived te make her person appear 
to the best advantage. With all these evidences of comeli- 
ness and neatness, she possessed a temper of satanic influenge. 
A constant brawler, passionate, quarrelsome, an inveterate 
swearer and ever ready with some balderdash or billinsgate 
slang, for all who crossed her path; in short she wasa terror to 
the ward. It was said of her by some one who had hada 
previous knowledge of her life, that she had killed “her man ;” 
nor could I doubt for'a moment her readiness, to the commis- 
sion of any act of murder, when under excitement. 


Her propensity for thieving was on several occasions mani- 
fested, during her sickness, having been detected pilfering 
from patients lying near her bed. Nor was she less wanting in 
cunning and deception. An iustance of this trait was shown 
by her only a few days before her death; having purloined a 
ting from the finger of a girl lying insensible in the next bed 
to where she lay, she was accused of the theft, but stoutly de- 
nied it, nor could it be found, until after her death, when it 
was discovered to have been concealed about her person. 
Possessing all this wretchedness of character, she still retained 
a degree of noble-mindedness and benevolence. When in a 
pleasant mood, she was ready to doa favor for any that would 
ask it at her hands. She delighted to take the side of the 
oppressed, and often interfered with the discipline of the ward, 
if she thought any imposition was being practised on ‘the 
patients; this feature of her character was exemplified on 
one occasion in the commencement of her sickness, by fight- 
ing like a tigress for an old bed-ridden woman in the ward, 
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to whom she conceived one of the attendants had given im- 
pudence. Herdeath was an awful one. Becoming very petu- 
lent as her strength forsook her, she uttered the most horrid 
imprecations, and even in the very hour of dissolving nature, 
she sent forth vollies of blasphemy from her dying lips. 

How near your examination of the scull of this poor de- 
luded and wicked creature, as also the examination made by 
your brother, corresponds with the description I hereby forward 
you, will be shown by a reference to the account you have 
drawn up, and also to a recollection of the interview we had 
in a public lecture delivered by you last winter, was one year 
ago in Philadelphia, when in the presence of hundreds and 
without any previous knowledge of the individual above re- 
fered to, whose scull I handed you for examination, you gave 
an opinion, which for its near approach to the description I 
afterwards read, both astonished and delighted the audience 
and the exactness of which was overwhelming to many pres- 
ent, who had previously doubted the truths of phrenology. 

I remain dear sir, yours &c., 
Witson Jewett, M. D. 

Philadelphia, February 18th, 1843. 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ANNUAL, 
NO. Il. 1643. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, 


This Annual gives. evidence of ability and phrenological 
zeal on the part of its editor, and is well calculated to recom- 
mend and diffuse a knowledge of the science it advocates. 
But it is its notice af oru Journal alone, which we design to 
review at present; hereafter we hope to transfer some of its 
éxcellent articles to the pages of the Journal. 

After commending “the admirable courage, strength, and 
force of mind displayed” in the first five Nos. of Vol. IV., 
and passing still stronger censures, it commences with a criti- 
cism of the prospecius of the work on*Phrenology and Physi- 
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ology Applied to Education and Self-Improvement,” in refer- 
ence to which it remarks. 


« “Now, in assuming to have the power to give the knowledge thow 
to increase and decrease any particular organ,’ there seems to us alinost 
a realization of the competency of, and acquaintance with, an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, originally projected by a celebrated naval novelist, 
tho hero and victim of which actually came to his deathbed by its. use! 
That intellect can be cultivated, expanded, and improved—that moral 
feelings can be increased, invigorated, and intensified in their action, as 
well as the violent action of the propensities be subdued, is matter of 
every-day observation. But that Mr. Fowler can show any plan by 
which a defective color, tune, or veneration is to be ‘increased,’ is 
clearly advancing a proposition which is tantamount to an overthrow of 
the very basis upon which the whole science of Phrenology rests. Un- 
der this system well may we exclaim, ‘Phrenology shall guard us 
‘From a Fowler's snare, and from the noisome pestilence.’ 


* «But it is our duty as reviewers, to detect this snare, and however 
much we should rejoice at such a discovery, in the meantime confess 
ourselves so far fatalists and phrenologists as to be in ignorance of the 
plan how this ‘consummation, so devoutly to be wished,’ is to be 
effected.” 


That is, the organs cannot be increased or decreased, either 
in children or in adults, by the habitual exercise of their facul- 
culties, and the doctrine that they can, “is an an overthrow of 
the very basis”’ of Phrenology. Really, Mr. Reviewer, either 
you have yet to learn, orI to unlearn, a most important lesson 
in Phrenology; for, we are directly at issue. Deville, what 
say you? Balley, what say you, and, ye who have actually 
enlarged some organs and diminished others by exercising the 
faculties of the former, and removing stimuli from those of the 
latter, what say you? What say facts? To criticise this 
point, is to show how little the author of that criticism knows 
about it. In such strictures, I glory; for facts will compel 
every candid observer to admit the soundness of my conclu- 
sions, What! tell the world that edweation has no influence 
in either increasing or decreasing the organs, even in children! 
I will not attempt to prove so plain a point, but fix my re- 
putation on it, and am willing to fall: when that doctrine falls. 
He continues : 
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“To illustrate our proposition—suppose that it be granted that certain 
idiosyncratic changes are invariably attended by certain cerebral idio- 
cratic changes, and that the coincidence in position in the encephalon 
is always harmonious—what does this prove? Not that these changes 
in the same individual arose from, and in natural consequence of, the 
changes produced by circumstances, and brought about by the inter- 
nal action of the mind upon itself:—no: say rather that these ment. ! 
(or cerebral, and consequently, material) changes took place by virtue 
of an inherent law of our organism, which decrees, that though the 
character be the same in every individual throughout, yet, neverthe- 
less, each individual must follow the great law of our organization 
which, in body as well as in mind, decrees palpably progressive devel- 
opment and maturity in particular faculties, and classes of faculties, 
which decrees “TINY YouTH,” STRONG MANHOOD,” and “‘WEAK OLD 
AGE.” 


Reader, judge for yourselves between him and me: I have 
examined this point more attentively than all others for ten 
years, and can be convinced that Phrenology is not true as 
easily as that this doctrine is not true. The Phrenologists of 
this country are with me, to a man, and so, J venture to say, 
are the practical phrenologists of England—others are incapa- 
ble of judging. 


‘Again, it is presumed that a knowledge of the philosophy of the 
human mind, as revealed in Phrenology, is sufficient, if carried into 
practical operation, to deliver us from many, if not all the evils ‘to 
which the flesh is heir.” Warm enthusiasts in phrenological science 
though we be, we cannot, for the sake of the very basis of the system, 
admit this proposition. If Mr. Fowler can show us ‘how to attain 
a good phtenological head and organization,’ we should be most happy 
in handing over to his philanthropic care all our British convicts, to 
have their ‘rudely shaped heads’ turned into ‘good organizations,’ and 
returned to the land of their birth, to ‘speak daggers’ to the souls of 
their judges. as well as astonish the hardihood of those phrenologists 
who had ventured to speak lightly of their moral sentiments.” 


Hand over your British convicts whi/e children, and I pro- 
mise to give them good phrenological organizations. The in- 
fluence of parentage I allow to be great, but not too great to 
be conquered by an assiduous application of the phrenological 
doctrine of habitually exciting their moral and intellectual 
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faculties, and removing causes of excitement from their pas- 
sions.* 

“Article vi. ‘To Phrenologists,’ contains a few broad hints to Bro- 
ther Jonathan in the way of supporting the Journal, upon a like prin- 
ciple to that of the application of the Henderson Bequest. Many 
gratuitous donations figure on the following page, and a ‘go and do 
likewise’ hint to ‘the philanthropic’ is boldly thrown out.” 

Wonder where this writer learned to guess? Certainly, 
he is no “Yankee ;” for, no idea was more foreign to my 
thoughts when the article alluded to was penned, than the one 
so bunglingly “guessed” out. Besides, that is the only beg- 
ging article introduced into the Journal during my editorship. 
Probably, no similar appeal will be mage; for, I desire sub- 
scribers to purchase the Journal because they get the value of 
their money, and not to benefit me, and this I said in No. 10, 
Vol. IV. Healso says: Yet it is wonderful that a monthly 
Phrenological Journal like this,” [so weak, so meagre, so 
poorly conducted,] “should be so well supported.’’—He should 
have said, “so much better supported than the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal ever was,” notwithstanding all its learn- 
ing and ability, and philosophy. 

“Article ii. ‘PHrENoLociIcAL Examinations,’ contains some most 
extraordinary ‘fine statements,’ such as would even shock the tender 
sensibilities of a Lavaterite. We learn, from the various cases re- 
ported in this article, that it is Mr. Fowler’s practice to manipulate 
publicly, ‘before large audiences;’ such is not, in our opinion, the 
proper place to make those preliminary inquiries as to the age, tiealth, 
education, circumstances, &c., before ascertaining which, no phrenolo- 
gist is competent to pronounce a philesophical opinion as to the true 
mental characteristics which the mind will unfold: nor do we know 
from Mr. Fowler whether these inquiries were made or not.t Cases 
No. 1 and 2, gentlemen with ‘small marvellousness and veneration,’ 
defined ‘as sceptical characters,’ both of whom turned out to be athe- 
ists, although differing widely in other beliefs and mental peculiarities. 
No. 3. ‘On the 28th of October, at the New York Society Library, 

* In the next No. of the Journal, shall commence that portion of 
the work on ‘Education and Self-Improvement,” which treats of the 
moral improvement of children. 


t Note—O. S. Fowler can examine heads correctly without them, 
though he would make them if convenient. 
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we gave a lecture on the evidences of Phrenology, and dwelt at some 
length upon the proof drawn from pathological facts.’ These ‘patho- 
logical evidences,’ it would appear, are greyness of the hair and bald- 
ness of the scalp and accompanying the heightened action of particular 
organs. It is scarce worth our while to trouble our readers with a re- 
fatation of this absurdity —it is just upon a par with some of the insane 
notions of our itinerating manipulating mountebanks, and should have 
the immediate attention of the inventor of Rowland’s Macassar oil !’ 


Then Abercrombie deserves the same attention ; for, he doo 
advocates the analogous and equally absurd (?) doctrine that 
the powerful exercise of the whole brain, will cause the whole 
of the hair to turn white. See his account of the man who 
was let down a precipice in a basket attached to rope, to rob 
‘an eagle’s nest, and who, in warding off the attack of the 
eagle with his sword, cut the rope by which he was suspended 
nearly-in two, which frightened him so terribly that his hair 
turned grey before he could be drawn to the top. “Insane 
notion,’’ or rather, “msane,” fact, and “mountebank”’ 2ber- 
crombie! Ifeel assured that facts in abundancee will sustain 
this doctrine, which is on the same footing with Gall’s “moun- 
tebank,’’ “insane”’ notion that baldness occurs on Veneration 
in persons noted for fervent piety. 

. 


Unless my memory isat fault, the doctriue that the activity 
of an organ is indicated by sharpness, which he also ridicules, 
—not refutes—is a doctrine of Spurzheim. At least, he asserts 
that sharpness indicates activity, and breadth, power. If true, 
let “(English)’’ Phrenologists in future not forget such “head 
marks.’”’ The plain fact is, the writer of that article is not a 
practical phrenologist. He does not know how to read char- 
acter from the developments, and therefore judges us by him- 
self. ‘Philosophising phrenologists, both in the old world and 
in the new, have always opposed me for examining heads, but 
they have the wrong end of the question. The anti-practicals 
have been “hoed out” in this country by—let the American 
public say whom—and this same despised practical phrenolo- 
gy; is beginning to workin England. I shall soon prepare an 
article in defence of practical phrenology, for the Journal, and 
am sure that the reviewer will have yet to eat nearly every 
important stricture passed on the first five Nos. Vol. IV. I 
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glory in his strictures. He is however compelled to say some 
good things, as follows: 


“‘The general style of the author is, however, bold and vigorous, and 

although many of the metaphors and allusions are not the mos classi- 
cal in the world, yet there is a palpable plainness about most of his 
propositions and reasonings, which cannot but prove acceptable to the 
spirit and taste of the people to whom he writes.” 
' “The admirable courage, strength, and force of mind, displayed in 
the writings of this gentleman, call for the approbation and esteem of 
all well-wishers to the popularisation and dissemination of Phrenology 
in this country ; and, as illustrated in the five numbers now before us, 
should be sufficient to rouse the zeal, and animate the dormant enthu- 
siasm which must slumber in the bosoms of all who can intellectually 
appreciate the importance of Phrenology, and feel something of the 
philanthropic ends to which it leads; and, in conclusion, will help to 
atone for the want of taste and refinement visible in most of the articles, 
and indeed peculiar to the style of the author.” 


To the charge of want of taste, I plead guilty; but those 
who sit down to a scientific investigation, care less for beauty 
of style and classicai taste than for subject matter. Power of 
intellect is the more acceptable when adorned with elegance 
of diction, yet my organization leads me to place a far higher 
estimate on water than on manner. The style of Locke, 
Butler, and others is often very defective, but their matter 
throws croakers about their style into the back-ground. Truly 
scientific critics will never mention grammatrical inaccuracies 
or want of taste in the style. This is the work of critics of 
novels and Belles Letters, and utterly beneath the nature of 
science whose end is truth, and whose means are facts -and 
arguments. 





ARTICLE V. 
THE ARROGANCE OF WEATH.—BY DY. CHANNING. 


The vassalage of fashion, which is a part of rank, prevents, 
continually the free expansion of men’s powers. Letus have 
the greatest diversity of occupations. But this does not imply 
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that there is a need of splitting society into casts or ranks, ot 
that a certain number should arrogate superior ty, and stand 
apart from the rest of men as a seperate race. Men may work 
in different departments of life, and yet recognize their bro- 
therly relation, and honor one another, and hold frequent com- 
munication with another. Undoubtedly men will prefer as 
friends their common associates, those with whom they sym- 
pathize most. But this is not to forma rank orcaste. For 
example, the intellectual seek out the intelligent; the pious 
those who revereGod. But suppose the intellectual and the re- 
ligious to cut themselves off by some broad, visible distinction, 
from the rest of society, to form a clan of their own, to refuse 
admission into their houses people of inferior knowledge and 
virtue, and to diminish as far as possible, the occasions of in- 
tercourse with them ; would not society rise up, as one man, 
against this arrogant exclusiveness? And if intelligence and 
piety may not be the formations of a caste, on what ground 
shall they, who have no distinction but wealth, superior cos- 
tume, rich equippages, finer houses, draw lines around them- 
selves as a higher class? That some should be richer than oth- 
ers is natural, and is neccessary, and could only be prevented 
by gross violations of right. 

Leave men to the free use of their power, and some will 
accumulate more than their neighbors. But to be prosperous 
is not to be superior, and should form no barrier between men. 
Wealth ought not to secure to the prosperous the slightest con- 
sideration. The only distinctions which should be recognized 
are those of the soul, of strong principle, of incorruptible in- 
tegrity, of usefulness, of cultivated intellect, of fidelity, of 
seeking for truth. A man in proportion as he has the claims, 
should be honored and welcomed every where. J see not why 
such a man, however coarsely, if neatly dressed, should not be 
a respected guest in the most splendid mansions, and at the 
most brilliant meetings. A man is worth infinitely more than 
saloons, and the costume and show of the universe. He was 
made to tread all these beneath his feet. What an insult to 
humanity is the present deference to dress and upholstery, as 
if silk worn-s, and looms, scissors, and needles, could produce 
something nobler than man. Every good man should protest 
against a caste founded on outward prosperity, because it 
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exalts the outward above the inward, the material above the 
spiritual; because it springs from and cherishes a contemptible 
pride in superficial and transitory distinctions ; because it alien- 
ates man from his brother, breaks the tie of common humani- 
ty, and breeds jeatously, scorn and mutual ill will. 





; MISCELLANY. 


+ J. M. Crowley.—When one who has rendered himself werthy of 
eur remembrance takes his departure from among the living, it is a duty 
we owe his memory to pay some tribute to his virtues; and more es- 
pecially when that one was a Phrenologist, and devoted his life to the 
promulgation of our benign philosophy, it becomes us, as phrenelogists, 
te record his name among the benefactors of mankind. I have been 
led into these reflections by the death of the worthy individual whose 
name stands at the head of this article. A letter from his widow has 
just informed me of the melanchology event, which took place on the 
13th of last September, at his residence in Utica, N. ¥.; and as I was 
associated with him while living, and had an opportunity to learn some- 
thing of his character, I feel as though phrenology had lost a faithful 
and zealous advocate; his wife and children a devoted husband and 
father ; and myself a friend. 

Wherever J. M. Crowley became known he always made friends. 
His own moral and intellectual qualities were always conspicuous in 
his conduct, and excited the same faculties 3 im others; and the affability 
and willingness with which he communicated his information always 
commaned the respect and esteem of those with whom he associat- 
ed. Phrenology was his favorite theme, and he loved it the more be- 
cause it had been persecuted. For years before his death he was a 
zealous pioneer in its advancement, and stood up in its defence when 
the great and wise in literature and science had set their face against it. 
He it was that first excited my mind to an investigation of this subject; 
and had it not been for the accidental circumstances which brought us 
together, | might this day have been ignorant of a truth that sages 
should be proud to know. In the death of this friend of Phrenology, 
then, we have lost a fellow laborer in the cause of science. May that 
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philosophy which he taught while living cheer the hearts of his be- 
reaved family in the remembrance that his best efforts were made to 
improve and perfect human nature by teaching how to cultivate7and de- 
velope ,the higher sentiments of the mind, and the supremacy of the 
intellect over the feelings and propensities of our nature. By this phi- 
losophy he governed himself, and so wished that others might be go- 
verned. J. G. Forman. 

Lexington Ky., Nov. 1842. 

This gentleman has left a valuable collection of phenological casts, 
sculls, drawings, animal sculls, &c., &c., which can be obtained by 
applying to Mrs. Crowley, Utica N. Y., who will give information as 
to terms, &c. 

Mesmer first promulgated the doctrine of Animal Magnetism in Ger- 
many in 1766. He afterwards went to Paris and announced the dis- 
covery, (says Willich in a note to his article on Magnetism,) in the 
following extravagant language, which may yet be realized. ‘Behold 
a discovery which promises unspeakable advantages to the human race, 
and immortal fame to its author! Behold the dawa of an universal 
revolution! A new race of men shall arise, shall overspread the earth, 
to embellish it with their virtues, and render it fertile by their industry. 
Neither vice nor ignorance shall stop their active career; they will 
know our calamities only from the records of history. ‘The prolonged 
duration of their life will emable them to plan and accomplish the most 
laudable undertakings. The tranquil, the innocent gratifications of that 
primeval age will be restored, wherein man labored without toils, lived 
without sorrow, and expired without a groan! Mothers will no longer 
be subject to pain and danger during their pregnancy and child-birth; 
their progeny will be more robust and brave ; education’s now rugged 
and difficult path will be rendered smooth and easy ; and hereditary 
complaints and diseases will be forever banished from the future auspi- 
cious race. P&rents will impart to them the activity, energy, and grace- 
fulness and demeanor jof the primitive world. Fathers, rejoicing te 
see their posterity of the fourth and fifth generations, will only drop, 
like fruit fully ripe, at the extreme point of age! Animals and plants, 
no less sueceptible than man of the magnetic power, will be exempt 
from the reproach of barrenness and the ravages of distemper. ‘The 
flocks in the fields, and the plants in the gardens, will be more vigorous 
and nourishing, and the trees will bear more beautiful and luscious 
fruits. ‘I'he human mind once endowed with this elementary power, 
will probably rise to still more sublime and astonishing effects of nature. 
Who, indeed, is able to pronounce with certainty, how far this salutary 
influence may extend?” _ 
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We frequently receive letters like the following, which encourage 
us in the continuance of the Journal. 


0. 8S. Fowxrer— 

Dear Sir :—lInclosed are two dollars for the American Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, 5th Vol. in advance. My delay in sending for the Jour- 
nal, was caused by a scarcity of the “needful.” I can hardly spare 
the amount at present, yet 1 must have the Journal. I would sooner 
wear a patched or worn-out coat to church on Sunday, than be de- 
prived of the Journal. ‘This periodical must live, though all others 
die. Were my means of support as extensive as my desire for its suc- 
cess and prosperity, I would subscribe for fifty copies instead of one. 
The science of Phrenology is beginning tw gain a firm footing in our 
country ; its progress is onward, notwithstanding the violent opposi- 
tion of the great Dr. Hamilton. By the way, I hope you will in- 
form the Doctor through the columns of the Journal, that he is not en- 
tirely “alone in his glory.” Dr. Albright and Rev. Mr. Longmere of 
Blairstown, Warren Co., N. J., will make a couple of good yoke-fel- 
lows for Dr. H., as they both, not long since, declared before the audi- 
ence, at the close of a phrenological lecture, ““rHaT THE MIND DOES 
NOT POSSESS ANY FACULTIES.” 


If such gigantic intellects as these are not sufficient to help the Dr. 
out of the labyrinthian mazes into which he has been so dreadfully be- 
wildered, then let him call to his aid the editor of the “Hunterdon 
Democrat,”* who is nearly as great a man as the Dr. himself. Where 
will be the fame of these distinguished (?) gentlemen in a few years to. 
come? It will be entombed in the same grave with that of the super- 
stitious priesthood which existed in the days of Copernicus and Galli- 
leo. While the science of Phrenology continues to shed -a halo of 
lustre over the intellectual world, the mysticism of those incourageable 
unit-brained metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists, will be found to be 
a delusive chimera, and sink, with their illustrious authors, into oblivion. 

I hope you will not give Dr. Hamilton over yet, although you have 
kept him hanging upon the horn of an inextricable dilema so long, that 
I fear he is well nigh gored to death. If the Dr. should still continue 
to show symptoms of vigorous hostility to the beautiful and harmoni- 
ous superstructure of phrenological science, just give him a toss or two 
more, and then leave him “alone in his glory.” 

Please to send me the back numbers of the 5th volume, as soon as 
possible, as I am very anxious to see them. I hope soon to pay a 

* The lecture spoken of was delivered by Professor H. Rousmanere, who but re- 


cently delivered a course of five lectures in Belvidere, and placed the science on firm 
ooting. They have a Phrenological Society here. 
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visit to your office to take a view of your extensive collection of sculls, 
busts &c. Please inform me whether the numbers of the Journal can 
be exchanged for bound volumes,t or what the cost of binding will be. 

Brevoort.—In the first No. of this volume, we warned the public 
against patronizing this Phrenologist, and the following, copied from 
the newspapers, will serve toshow, not only that our strictures were 
deserved, but also that he is not embued with the true spirit of this 
science. Tliat this science should thus be disgraced by the conduct of 
its professors, is a pity, and yet it no more reflects upon the science 
itself, than the immoral conduct of clergymen reflects upon the pure 
doctrines taught in the Bible. The Editor of the Journal, refrained 
fiom exposing him just as long as possible, till justice to the science 
demanded an exposure, and it was made. Readers of the Jounal may 
rely upon what it says about Phrenologists ; for, it will not speak hos- 
tility, especially if it speak unfavorably. 

Caution to the Public.—An itinerant lecturer on the science of 
Phrenology, calling himself Doctor Brevoort, who had been “holding 
forth” in this village for several evenings previous to the late fire, is 
worthy of being branded publicly as an arrant and pitiful knave. 
After getting up a mock-benevolent concert for the benefit of Mrs. 
Volett, a widow of great worth and slender means, with a large family 
of children depending on her for support, and whose dwelling was 
consumed by the flames of the late fire, and purloined therefrom a 
watch of small value, which he found there, this he pocketed and after 
staying in our village several days, absconded with it in his possession. 
He was suspected, promptly pursued and arrested. The watch was 
found upon him.—Goshen Democrat. 

Complaints have been sent us from Dover,.N. H., about another 
Phrenologist, who will have full time to repent, and pay up, and then, 
if he does not do the honest thing, he too will be exposed. 

t Yes. + Twenty-five cents. 
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